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are faced with attacks upon what is described as ' merely
verbal education,' compared unfavourably, if vaguely,
with practical pursuits. Such a comparison seems to ignore
altogether that the whole progress of thought, of social
organization, certainly of education itself, rests upon con-
cepts which are verbal in character, and which depend for
their use and development upon highly trained verbal
intelligence.
The contribution which a subject may make at what we
have called the spiritual level raises the vexed and difficult
problems of the education of the emotions. For many
years it has been widely contended that English education
has failed to give proper weight to music and the creative
arts, so that its products are over-intellectual, and emotion-
ally starved. In the more traditional schools the movement
usually associated with the name of Thring of Uppingham
has led to the wide provision of opportunities for aesthetic
and practical activities, both in spare time and as part of
the curriculum. Many critics of our secondary education
would, it is probable, be surprised if they realized the
amount of such work which already goes on. But the more
radical reformers of the curriculum resent the position of
the arts as subordinates to more academic studies. They
see in them an essential way to mental health: what is
argued to be their comparative neglect is held to be
responsible for many of the moral and spiritual defects of
our civilization. The authority of Plato is invoked for
finding the closest relation between education in art and
music and a ' harmony of the soul,5 though it is some-
times forgotten how inclusive such terms were for Plato
himself This new regard for what are often called, in a
somewhat question-begging way, the * creative arts' Is one